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A Biblio-filing Bibliophile 
by Jane Apostol 


lie CLARK POWELL — noted bookman, author, and university librari- 
an —had a convenient filing system for material relating to a book he was read- 
ing or had written. Into the book he would slip (or cram) brochures, clippings, 
snapshots, letters, and other relevant items. Many of these amplified volumes from 
his personal collection are now in the Huntington Library, a gift from Powell’s 
son Norman. 

One surprising book in the collection is Bummer, Lazarus and Forgotten 
Characters of Old San Francisco, by Ann Bancroft and Robert E. Cowan. The shock 
upon opening the book (handsomely designed by Powell’s lifelong friend Ward 
Ritchie) is to discover it is a printer’s dummy, with only the first five pages set in 
type. They introduce the story of Bummer and Lazarus, the stray dogs that accom- 
panied Emperor Norton in San Francisco. How appropriate that Powell used the 
blank pages of the book as an album in which to file snapshots of his Hungarian 
sheepdog, Emily! 

In 1972 Powell delivered a talk celebrating republication of Frederick Rindge’s 
Happy Days in Southern California, originally issued in 1898. A copy of Powell’s 
remarks is filed among the pages of the new edition. He revealed that he first read 
Rindge’s book (“and on company time”) while a junior librarian cataloging the 
R. E. Cowan Collection “in a basement hideaway in the UCLA Library.” Filed along 
with Powell’s talk are a news item referring to it, a letter reporting sales inspired 
by the news item, and a postcard from Bancroft librarian James D. Hart request- 
ing a copy of the talk for “The Hubert Howe Non-Circulating Library & Steam 
Beer Parlor.” 

An amusing — and successful — fund-raising letter is filed in Ezra Pound’s 
Poems 1918-21. The letter, written in 1977, is from UCLA professor John Espey, like 
Powell a graduate of Occidental College. Hoping for a contribution to help the 
Friends of the UCLA Library purchase the Pound/Collignon Letters, Espey admit- 
ted, “I am not writing to you as the man who made this Library the terrific thing 
it has become and enabled me to write my first book on Pound almost without 
leaving the campus. No, I am writing to you as a fellow Oxymoron...and as one of 
your first customers down at Jake’s [bookshop] on Sixth Street, thus assuring your 
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continuing career and success.” On a letter of thanks from the Friends of the UCLA 
Library, Powell noted, “We gave $250.” 

More than a hundred of the books donated to the Huntington are by or about 
Robinson Jeffers, the subject of Powell’s doctoral thesis, which he wrote at the 
University of Dijon. The thesis, published in Dijon in 1932 as An Introduction to 
Robinson Jeffers, was dedicated to Georges Conness, chairman of English studies 
at the university. A snapshot of the professor, taken when he visited Los Angeles in 
1948, is enclosed in a copy of the thesis. Another enclosure is a sheet of eight-cent 
Jeffers commemorative stamps. A separate stamp is pasted on the title page — a 
habit Powell continued in other books by Jeffers or about him. 

Powell inscribed many of his books to his wife, Fay, with whom he fell in love 
during their student days at Occidental College. The first edition of Robinson 
Jeffers: The Man and His Work (his revised thesis, published by Jake Zeitlin’s Pri- 
mavera Press) is inscribed not only by Powell, but by Jeffers, Rockwell Kent (“the 
honored gilder of this lily of a book”), and Ward Ritchie, who wrote, with his usu- 
al gusto: “For Fay, this book upon which it seems that I have struggled since the 
beginning — first in getting your husband to read that man Jeffers, then in tempt- 
ing him to France (or was it you?) and, finally, in sticking these words in print. But 
I am content. It is done and his part is good — and for Time, valuable.” 

Among the numerous items filed in the book is a clipping from the Occiden- 
tal College newspaper. Under the headline “Local Graduate Publishes Work,” the 
article proudly lists the alumni associated with Robinson Jeffers: The Man and His 
Work. Jeffers graduated from Occidental in 1905, Ritchie in 1928, and Powell in 1929. 
The article graciously observed that the illustrator, Rockwell Kent, “is also a col- 
lege man, having graduated from Columbia in 1904.” Powell’s name obviously was 
not known to all. According to another clipping preserved in the volume, a book- 
store clerk who took a telephone order for a book about Jeffers spelled the author’s 
name as “Elsie Powell.” 

A number of the Jeffers books from Powell’s library have interesting items 
enclosed. There is even a book within a book—a miniature volume in which “type- 
sticker” Will Cheney printed an early Jeffers poem, “The Desert.” Among the pho- 
tographs inserted in various Jeffers books are two snapshots of Jeffers taken by 
Powell in 1933, a picture of the Tor House hawk sculpture by Gordon Newell 
(another of Powell’s Occidental classmates), and a photograph of the trophy giv- 
en by the Robinson Jeffers Association and named the Lawrence Clark Powell 
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Award for Distinguished Scholarship. There also is a picture of 29 rue de Crébil- 
lon, Powell’s Dijon address in 1932. A note on the picture points out that Powell’s 
visiting mother is leaning out of a window above the sign promising tenants 
chauffage central. 

A fellow student at the University of Dijon was Alfred Young Fisher, who wrote 
“a curious epic poem,” The Ghost in the Underblows. Powell encouraged his friend, 
typed and edited the final manuscript, wrote the introduction, and solicited 
patrons for the volume, which was printed by Ward Ritchie. The book is crammed 
with enclosures, including snapshots of Powell, Fisher, and Fisher’s bride, M. F. K. 
Fisher, seated at a table in Dijon’s Grand Café de Paris. In addition to postcards, 
letters, portraits of Fisher, and two obituaries on his death in 1970, there is a page 
of Fisher’s lecture notes written in his “firm cob-webby hand.” 

Powell wrote introductions for some hundred books whose subject or author 
he admired. Laid into Striking Research Gold is a publication announcement that 
mentions Powell’s introduction to the booklet. Typed across a corner of the flyer 
is a teasing note from Richard H. Dillon, Sutro librarian emeritus and writer of 
narrative history. “Larry: I thought you swore never to do another foreword, intro., 
&c&c...Can’t keep your word, eh?” (Another note from Dillon is written on the 
back of a Louis Martini wine label and taped in the Raymond Chandler Omnibus 
— for which Powell also wrote a foreword.) 

Powell gave most of his Lawrence Durrell Collection to UCLA and his Henry 
Miller Collection to Occidental College, but a few books by both authors came to 
the Huntington. Enclosed in Lawrence Durrell & Henry Miller: A Private Corre- 
spondence are a lighthearted newspaper column and a poignant letter of sympa- 
thy. The letter, from London bookseller Alan G. Thomas, was written in Novem- 
ber 1990, after the recent death of his friend, Lawrence Durrell, and soon after the 
death of Powell’s beloved wife, Fay. “I am deeply distressed by your sad news,” 
Thomas wrote. “No loss could be so sad as that of a good dear wife with whom you 
have shared years of your life....I GRIEVE for you, I GRIEVE for you. As for the 
loss of my oldest friend,” he continued, “Larry (D) and I met in the earliest 1930s. 
... hen I was probably the only man in the world who valued him at his true 
worth and I have lived to see the world agree with me. And you, Larry (P) were the 
first man in America to share this faith.” 

The newspaper column, by Jack Smith of the Los Angeles Times, told of once 
receiving a note from Henry Miller, who wrote: “I am enclosing a little spiel about 
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the cockroach and the bedbug which I hope you will seriously consider using in 
your column....I am serious about the method proposed. It worked like magic for 
me.’ The secret was to scatter boric acid around the haunts of roaches. “In case this 
little essay has escaped collection,” Smith wrote in 1991, “I am proud, in this his 
centennial year, to add it to Henry Miller’s oeuvre. At least no one can deny its 
redeeming social value.” 

An unlikely item in the collection is a copy of Reader’s Digest, presumably 
saved because of an article about the devastating 1956 fire in Malibu, where the 
Powells were then living. Powell wrote about the fire in one chapter of The Mal- 
ibu, a book coauthored with W. W. Robinson, illustrated by Irene Robinson, and 
printed at the Plantin Press for Dawson’s Book Shop. Clippings on the fire and 
subsequent disasters in the town are crowded into the paperback edition of The 
Malibu, printed by the Ward Ritchie Press. Two letters are enclosed: one from Gov- 
ernor Ronald Reagan expressing thanks for a copy of the book; and one from the 
great-great-great-great-granddaughter of Felipe Santiago Tapia, who arrived in 
California with the second Anza party, and whose son was the first person to own 
Rancho Malibu. 

Powell’s California Classics: The Creative Literature of the Golden State is 
jammed with extra material: a Library of Congress catalog card, several reviews, a 
reprint of an article on Upton Sinclair’s EPIC Campaign, a list of Powell’s “Fifty 
Books of the Half Century,’ and a news item on Powell’s election as a Fellow of the 
California Historical Society. Inserted at the end of the chapter on Roaring Camp 
are two photographs of Powell respectfully posed at Bret Harte’s grave in Surrey. 
A postcard from Richard Dillon, who was then teaching a course based on Cali- 
fornia Classics, observes, “I don’t always agree with you 1,00000% but most of the 
time I find you right on target.” And in a copy of California Classics belonging to 
Fay Powell is an article about her husband. On it Fay has drawn (and labeled) a 
heart pierced by an arrow, beneath which she has added the word “LUVER.” 

An unlikely error occurred in the first printing of California Childhood: 
Recollections and Stories of the Golden State. A list on the cover identifies one of the 
contributors as “William Clark Powell.” Enclosed in the book is a note from an 
Albuquerque friend. “Was with Sig Lindstrom of Fowler Books in L.A. yesterday. 
We were talking, as usual, about the ‘good’ old days of booksellin’ in L.A. and your 
name (of course) came up. He then showed me this book & your nom de plume, 
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‘William’ Clark Powell on the cover. Delicious!!” Another error occurs on a 
prospectus enclosed in the book. Before the word “Pasadena” (described as his 
boyhood home), Powell has firmly inserted the word “South.” He cherished his ear- 
ly years in South Pasadena and never forgot “yea-saying” librarian Nellie Keith or 
the number of his library card (3089). 

Powell’s collection of literature on the Southwest began with a gift on his fif- 
teenth birthday. In 1921 his father gave him a copy of The Grand Canyon from 
Wyoming to Mexico, an account of a trip by rowboat made the previous year by 
Ellsworth and Emory Kolb, who took motion pictures along the way. The volume 
holds a number of enclosures, including a review Powell wrote for the 1990 edi- 
tion of the book, which has a preface by Barry Goldwater. There is also a 1976 
clipping about Emory Kolb, age ninety-five, who was planning another river trip 
to refurbish an inscription the brothers left more than fifty years earlier at the con- 
fluence of the Green and the Colorado rivers. 

Powell once called Frank Waters the laureate of Southwest literature. A signed 
copy of The Man Who Killed the Deer contains a newsletter describing the Frank 
Waters Foundation, launched in 1993 with the goal of building and lending 
studios to writers, musicians, and painters. A note from Waters, on a postcard pic- 
turing a Navajo blanket, thanks Powell for his contribution to the Foundation. 
Also enclosed is a typescript of Powell’s review advising readers, “This is the Taos 
book of books. Read it there in the fall of the year.” 

Inserted in El Morro by John M. Slater are two letters from the author. “It is 
remarkable how fitting is your foreword,” Slater wrote in 1961, “especially so inas- 
much as you saw only half of the book.” Two years later, in answer to a question 
from Powell, Slater wrote, “About 75 copies have been sold, and I am predicting the 
total sale at about 180, with the thought that about one copy per million of popu- 
lation will saturate the U.S. market. The exact number sold is of no great impor- 
tance to me; my objective, which was a form of preservation of the noble monu- 
ment, has been achieved.” A letter from another correspondent expresses thanks 
for a copy of the Marengo Literary Leader, the South Pasadena school paper in 
which eighth-grader Lawrence Powell published his first writings. 

Laid in the pages of the first printing of The Drawings of Maynard Dixon is a 
letter from Powell, who had contributed an essay to the catalog. The letter, Powell 
said, was written “less in anger than embarrassment,” to protest changes made in 
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the essay without his authorization or knowledge. He tartly described three errors 
made “by an unnamed hand.” The city of Needles was moved from California to 
Arizona. Charles Fletcher Lummis was misquoted as advising Dixon, “Go West and 
let the desert heal you.” (Dixon already was west of the Colorado, Powell pointed 
out, and going west would have placed him in the Pacific.) To Powell, a legal resi- 
dent of Arizona since 1974, perhaps the most grievous error was changing the word 
Tucsonan (the preferred usage) to Tucsonian. “This jars on local ears as a foreign- 
er’s ‘Americanian’ would be to an American,” he chided. 

The words “Southwest” or “Southwestern” occur in the titles of six books writ- 
ten by Powell and given to the Huntington. Enclosed in three of the books is a one- 
page report enlivened with color sketches that symbolize the Southwest (saguaros, 
vaqueros, Native Americans, a Mission church). Each report summarizes the book 
in question and announces that it is a recent addition to the library at San Quentin, 
California’s state prison. Powell undoubtedly received the reports as a member of 
the Governor’s Commission on Prison and Hospital Libraries. 

The San Quentin reports are not the only extra items in the three books. A 
Southwestern Century contains a long letter from California bookseller J. E. 
Reynolds, who published the volume. Feeling that a Southwestern bibliography 
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should be printed by a Southwesterner, Reynolds explained, he chose master 
typographer Carl Herzog of El Paso. A clipping enclosed in the book quotes Pow- 
ell’s valedictory tribute to Reynolds, “one of my best antiquarian bookseller friends 
during his Southern California years.” An eloquent supporter of the UCLA Library 
School, Reynolds further endeared himself by promptly offering to rebuild Pow- 
ell’s patio after it burned in the 1956 Malibu fire. 

In Printer at the Pass: The Work of Carl Herzogis a letter from Vivian Herzog, 
written soon after her husband’s death in 1984. “Carl has left us a legacy —a love of 
fine books. His desire was to pass on the knowledge of his craft to the younger gen- 
eration, but progress changed that and he had to finally accept computerized type- 
setting. But he was not happy about it.” 

Books West Southwest contains yet another illustrated report from the San 
Quentin prison library. Also enclosed are four canceled 1% cents stamps with a 
picture of the Palace of the Governors in Santa Fe. The newspaper clippings 
include one from the UCLA Daily Bruin headlined “LA to Produce Livelier Lit 
Says Librarian’s New Book.” An unattached bookplate has the design of a road- 
runner circled by the words “The Fay & Lawrence Clark Powell Endowment for 
Southwestern Research.” There is even a feather in the book, although probably 
not from a roadrunner. 

In 1963 Powell, antiquarian bookseller Jake Zeitlin, and Los Angeles Times lit- 
erary editor Robert Kirsch spoke at a memorial for Aldous Huxley. In a booklet 
with the text of their remarks (Aldous Huxley, 1894-1963) is a postcard from Zeitlin, 
who had heard a broadcast of the talks. “We sounded good,” he assured Powell. 
Another fitting enclosure is a small keepsake, The Most Agreeable Vice. It was writ- 
ten by Huxley and printed by the Ward Ritchie Press to celebrate the opening in 
1938 of Zeitlin’s bookshop at a new address, near Westlake Park. Huxley (not sur- 
prisingly) defined reading as the most agreeable vice —-“unpunished and even 
unblamed.” It could be enjoyed, he wrote, at Zeitlin’s “new culture-den, a bigger 
and better incunabula bar.” 

The keepsake inspired remarks written more than forty years later by colum- 
nist Jack Smith, who had seen a copy to be displayed at the UCLA Antiquarian 
Book Fair. Inquiring of Zeitlin if he still had any of the keepsakes, Smith learned 
that all the copies were taken the night of the 1938 grand opening. A few days after 
the party Zeitlin had asked Powell — then his clerk (or self-styled biblio-factotum) 
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if he had any copies. Powell admitted to having five and was asked to send back 
three. Ward Ritchie sent Powell a copy of Smith’s column and on it wrote, “You 
have achieved immortality again.” 

Another Zeitlin item is A Garland for Jake. On the Occasion of His 65th Birth- 
day & the Anniversary of His 4oth Year in the Book Trade. A handsome example of 
the book arts, the typography was by Saul and Lillian Marks, and the printing was 
done by Grant Dahlstrom, who noted on the colophon, “completed (Laus Deo!) 
October 1967.” 

Among the many enclosures in the book is an announcement with a drawing 
of an infant holding a book and riding on a grasshopper (the Aesopian insect that 
once served as Zeitlin’s logo). Below the picture are the words: 


Another Rare publication completely subscribed in advance 
Joel Loeb Zeitlin 
by Josephine Ver Brugge and Jake Zeitlin 
in a satisfactory edition of seven pounds, five and one-half ounces. 
July ninth McMxLII 


Also stuffed into the book is a reprint from The Book Collector of Autumn 1982, 
with articles (including ones by Powell and Ritchie) celebrating Zeitlin’s eightieth 
birthday. Under his portrait Zeitlin has written: “Dear Larry, You are the prime cre- 
ator of this legend. God will forgive your prevarications as do I” 

Jake Zeitlin died in August 1987. His Franklin Delano Roosevelt Collection was 
given to Occidental College in his memory by Sam and Isabelle Zeitlin. Enclosed 
in A Garland isa selected listing of the books, a keepsake for the library patrons of 
Occidental. It was printed “with deep regard and affection” by Patrick Reagh and 
Bonnie Thompson Norman. 

The most affecting enclosure in A Garland is a program of the memorial held 
for Zeitlin. One of his poems (“An end comes/ An end must come”) was printed 
in the program; and his credo, “What I Believe,” was read by Rabbi Leonard Beer- 
man. Both Powell and Ritchie spoke at the service; and Nicholas Barker, retired 
keeper of rare books at the British Library, read from a Huxley essay, “Shakespeare 
and Religion.” Ernest Bloch’s “Prayer” was performed on the cello, and David 
Zeitlin played the guitar and sang “I Ride An Old Paint,” one of the cowboy bal- 
lads that his father had played and sung for Carl Sandburg sixty years earlier. 
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Among the books given to the Huntington are several associated with Pow- 
ell’s family and his Quaker heritage. At the age of eighty-nine Powell traveled to 
England to visit Pendle Hill and Swarthmoor Hall, sites associated with George 
Fox, founder of the Society of Friends. The Road to Swarthmoor, Powell’s moving 
account of his pilgrimage, is a handsome booklet designed by Vance Gerry and 
printed by Patrick Reagh. Powell gave copies of the booklet to friends as a Thanks- 
giving offering on his ninetieth birthday. He received so many responses — all 
warmly appreciative — they would not fit inside the booklet, but instead were col- 
lected in a large folder. One letter, from the Friends Historical Library at Swarth- 
more College, reads: “What a joy to be able to celebrate a ninetieth birthday with 
such a wonderful gift to the world” 

By contrast with The Road to Swarthmoor, which contains no biblio-filings, 
Powell’s two volumes of autobiographical memoirs are bulging with extra mate- 
rial. Fortune & Friendship, the account of his first sixty years, is stuffed with items 
ranging from a birth announcement (of his son Wilkie) to obituaries for three 
friends in the academic world (Jens Nyholm, Robert Vosper, and Robert Gordon 
Sproul). Several news stories refer to the renaming, in 1966, of the UCLA Under- 
graduate Library as the Lawrence Clark Powell Library. Reviews filed in the book 
refer to Powell with such headlines as “Passionate Bookman,’ “Gifted Bookman,” 
and “Lively Librarian.” One reader, however, was moved to profanity at finding 
typographic errors and what he considered sloppy use of the language in Fortune 
e& Friendship. “Goddamit — give Moby-Dick his hyphen!” he demanded. And quot- 
ing Powell’s statement, “I was learning to drink abstemiously,’ the curmudgeon 
asked, “What in the hell is abstemiously? A type of vermouth? Id like to try some 
since you (by suggestion) recommend it.” 

Life Goes On: Twenty More Years of Fortune and Friendship contains several 
items related to Powell as librarian. One is an article with the title, “The Good Life 
in Libraries.” Another quotes Powell’s belief in biblio-therapy, and a publication 
notice lists some of the terms applied to Powell — among them, the derisory “bib- 
lio-simpleton” and the admiring “Picasso of librarianship.” 

Powell’s many biblio-filings in the books given to the Huntington constitute 
an informative — and often entertaining — archive, a valuable source for a future 
biographer. Equally valuable are the inscriptions in presentation copies—inscrip- 
tions expressing admiration and affection. A pleasant sampling includes these 
examples: 
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“For our treasured mentor and dear friend.” 

“Really, but for whom, without whom....” 

“,..1 owe you more than I can ever repay.” 

“To Larry. Constant friend and fellow conspirator in many benign plots.” 
But inscriptions and biblio-filings give only a partial insight into Lawrence 


Clark Powell. The best way to know him, of course, is to read the books he wrote 
and those he collected. After all, his favorite four-letter word was b--k. 


JANE APOSTOL is a reader and volunteer at the Huntington Library. She has writ- 
ten a dozen books, including five centennial histories — three with introductions 
by Lawrence Clark Powell. She is a Fellow of the Historical Society of Southern 
California and has received a Donald H. Pflueger award for local history. 


A Dutchman on the West Coast 
Summary of a three-week bibliophilic trip, April 26 — May 17, 2002 


By Sjaak Hubregtse 
‘for the joy of the doing’ — John Henry Nash 


My first stop is at Barbarian Press, in Mission, near Vancouver B.C., run by Crispin 
and Jan Elsted. We have been friends for twenty years now, and this is my third vis- 
it. Iam so glad that, after difficult years, in 1994 the Elsteds made a breakthrough 
with their masterpiece Endgrain: Contemporary Wood Engraving in North Ameri- 
ca, a survey with work of all living engravers, including such celebrities as Gerard 
Brender a Brandis, John De Pol, and Barry Moser. Building on this success they 
started the “Endgrain Editions, volumes devoted to a single artist. Jan and Crispin 
were so kind as to present me with a copy of number two in this series, an immac- 
ulately printed and irresistible Selection of Engravings by Abigail Rorer. I leave after 
only five busy days, too short to really celebrate our friendship, but I planned to 
go South and Crispin has to pick up Bulgarian/Dutch engraver Peter Lazarov at 
the airport, who will be the artist of Engrain Edition Nr. 3; in the grand tradition 
of Aldus Manutius, Christophe Plantin, and other early printers, the Barbarians 
host their authors and artists as long as necessary to discuss and prepare the forth- 
coming production. 

I planned to go south to learn more about American fine printing and book 
culture in general, including a visit to The Book Club of California — and to have 
a good time, since this is not a study-tour but my holiday trip. 

In Portland, Oregon, I have an appointment with Inge Bruggeman, whom I 
never met before. She works as designer and printer under the names of INK-A! 
Press and Textura Printing. Although very busy, she takes the time to show me her 
impressive press room with several Heidelberg and Vandercook presses. Further- 


[We apologize for the long delay in printing Mr. Hubregtse’s notes of his trip — something over a year. 
We hope everyone will find it worth the wait; Sjaak himself has been beautifully patient, and even sent 
us another present: William Morris in Nederland: Een bibliografie...1874—-2000, of which he was one of 
the editors. It’s great to have this slim volume, so nicely produced in an edition of 350 (Leiden, 2002). 
We only wish we had learned a little Dutch in the year at our disposal. Thank you, Sjaak] 
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more she introduces me to Jim Carmin, Special Collections Librarian of the Mult- 
nomah County Library. He is very friendly and at my request shows me some 
books printed by the Grabhorn brothers and the Arion Press. And of course I 
visit Powell’s bookshop — where I do a lot of self-control practice. 

A long and beautiful drive along most of the Oregon coast brings me to 
Eugene, one of the most boring towns I ever saw. It would be unfair, however, not 
to mention the well-stocked and very appealing bookshop of J. Michaels. Go and 
see this nice man and his fine collection of books new and used (160 E. Broadway, 
open on Sundays). 

By Greyhound J arrive at Oakland bus station, where Peter Koch picks me up: 
designer and printer — often also of this News-Letter — well known in the Bay Area 
and beyond. We met years ago when he stayed with us in Amsterdam, introduced 
by Robert Bringhurst, author of the much-translated and best-selling book The 
Elements of Typographic Style, and a mutual friend. Peter had offered to lodge me 
as long as I wanted — which in itself was great already. What he had not told me is 
that his partner is Susan Filter, president of the Colophon Club, and that Susan’s 
mother is Nancy Hoyt, one of the directors of The Book Club of California: I find 
myself surrounded by book people even more than I had imagined! Next day Peter 
shows me the Bancroft Library, including the room where he teaches Printing & 
History of the Book, as I do in Amsterdam. 

Later I visit the San Francisco Public Library, where Andrea Grimes, of Book 
Arts & Special Collections, gives me the opportunity to study a lot of books print- 
ed by John Henry Nash. I see Portsmouth Plaza (1932), interesting because the type 
area is surrounded by explicitly printed lines, probably to stress the geometrical 
page layout and margin ratio; Stevenson’s The Silverado Squatters (published by 
Scribner’s, New York, 1932), with the text “John Henry Nash, of San Francisco, cer- 
tifies that this copy is one of an edition of three hundred and eighty printed by 
him, from hand-set types (...);” Ecclesiastes or the Preacher, of which three hun- 
dred copies were printed in black, red and blue “by John Henry Nash of San Fran- 
cisco for the joy of the doing;” The Kasidah, printed for The Book Club of Cali- 
fornia in 1919; and several others. While I am here to see American typography, I 
meet a young man, Andy Crewdson, who is here to study.... Dutch type designs 
(which makes sense). 

In Berkeley’s Telegraph Avenue I gaze at the hippie zombies and visit the first- 
class music and book stores. I buy Appalachia Waltz and The Essential John Fahey 
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(both never heard of in Europe) and, at Moe’s Books, a complete run (1953-64) of 
paga: Printing & Graphic Arts, an excellent quarterly I didn’t even know. Excellent, 
because it contains interesting articles (much to my surprise also on and by Dutch 
typographers and scholars, e.g., the opening article in issue Nr. 1 is by professor 
Ovink, one of the most influential teachers during my post-graduate studies in 
book and library history), and because it was published and splendidly printed by 
Roderick (Rocky) Stinehour. 

Roderick’s son Christopher I knew only by name (because of “The Parmenides 
Project” of June 2001 — no doubt well known to all readers of the Quarterly News- 
Letter — realized by him, Robert Bringhurst, Dan Carr, and Peter Koch), so Iam 
happy to meet him at one of Susan Filter’s fine dinners, where Chris, his wife, Can- 
dida, and son are present. Chris invites me to come and see his place, which 
of course I do within a few days. I admire (pictures of) his marvelous lettering 
in stone. 

It was Nancy Hoyt’s good idea that I should not visit the Club’s Albert Sperisen 
Library during the Monday open hours — there wouldn’t be time enough to browse 
— but the Friday before, when she and some colleagues have to change exhibitions. 
So Friday I meet Nancy, Ann Whipple, and Jack Maclean, see a number of beauti- 
ful books and am happy to find a to me unknown portrait of Emery Walker, on 
whose life and work I’m doing research. In a very pleasant atmosphere, sitting in 
a nearby sunny alley, we enjoy an Irish fish ’n chips and Guinness lunch. This is a 
club I like! Next Monday, from 5 to7 p.m., I am back at Sutter Street, this time to 
meet more members, drink fine whiskies, have nice conversations and make a 
modest donation to the library — also on behalf of the Dutch Society of Biblio- 
philes, which I as president represent here. In return, Ann, executive secretary but 
de facto also today’s charming hostess, hands me a copy of the brand-new club’s 
publication, John DePol, A catalogue raisonné of his graphic work 1935-1998, which 
I accept gratefully. Jack, the club’s vice president, takes me back to Berkeley and 
invites me for a home (i.e., Ron)-made dinner: an exquisite finishing of a great 
evening. 

Not only do I have the opportunity to see the small but interesting exhibition 
of Jack Stauffacher’s recent work in the San Francisco Museum of Modern Art, but 
just a few days later there is this “Evening with Jack Stauffacher” at Watermark 
Press, Tennessee Street, where I have the privilege to meet this amazingly creative 
and vital man, who founded the Greenwood Press in 1934 (!). Proudly I tell him 
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that I do know some of his typographic work as well as the definitive study on 
Nicholas Kis he published as a co-edition with the Akadémiai Kiad6, Budapest, in 
1983, and his own book A Typographic Journey, published by the Book Club in 1999. 
He allows me to take a portrait. Another evening to cherish. 

Time for a change. Today not just books, but other things worthwhile to see. 
Peter takes me out for a ride to show me Muir Woods, Bolinas Lagoon, and Boli- 
nas, a beautiful example of the kind of frontier place I like so much. Of course we 
visit the 150-year-old Smiley’s Schooner Saloon & Hotel. 

But once back in San Francisco, inevitably, we head for 1802 Hays Street, The 
Presidio — that’s right: the Grabhorn Institute. Peter has to deliver some material 
there. This gives me the opportunity to meet Andrew Hoyem, who gives a quick 
but impressive guided tour along the large press room, the bindery with interna- 
tional staff, the foundry with no less than six operational Monotype machines, the 
enormous stock of type, and the exhibition room. There, of course, we see the 
Arion Press Bible: it weighs, including cloth-covered box, thirty-five pounds, the 
price is $7,750 unbound, the design much discussed, and the typeface — yes, a 
Dutch one — 16 point Romulus (Jan van Krimpen, 1931). 

Stanford University is the last on my list of memorable libraries. At seven in 
the morning Roberto Trujillo, Head, Department of Special Collections (who lives 
in Berkeley too) picks me up and for a whole day I have the honor of being his 
guest. He shows me around several library rooms, I learn about the amazing 
“Barchas Collection in the History of Science and Ideas,” study an unbound copy 
of the Arion Press’s Moby-Dick, or The White Whale, with one hundred wood 
engravings by Barry Moser (1979), which is really a great book. The campus in Palo 
Alto is breath-taking: what beauty, what luxury. Roberto introduces me to John 
Mustain, another colleague/lecturer of book history, who is so kind as to give me 
the complete program of his course “The history of the book to 1800.” The three 
of us enjoy an excellent lunch in the Faculty Club. In the afternoon I find again 
new material on Emery Walker. Roberto shows me the printed catalogue of the 
Barchas Collection, casually saying that I can have a copy if I want to. The book is 
as beautiful as bulky, designed by Peter Koch, set in Scala, another Dutch typeface 
(Martin Majoor, 1991). I say that I'd be very happy, but because of its size it won't 
fit in my luggage: “No problem, we ship.” Great library, great people! (Back home, 
I'm invited to contribute to the conference “The Future History of the Book” at 
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the Royal Library, The Hague, in November. One of the topics will be “Books ver- 
sus Hypermedia, and I decide that this printed Barchas Catalogue will be my case.) 

Another night, another club. This time meet the members of the Colophon 
Club. What strikes me as a tourist first of all is the magnificent location: the old 
building of the Fort Mason Officers Club, at the Golden Gate Promenade, with a 
view of Alcatraz from the dinner table. But first of course there is time for aperi- 
tifs, during which you can walk around and meet people. I expect to see Joanne 
and Deke Sonnichsen and am very happy that they indeed show up. We had met 
before at the Twentieth Congress of The International Association of Bibliophiles, 
which took place in The Netherlands in September of 1997. There we had a lot to 
talk about: important but disappearing magazines like Fine Print (till the very end 
in 1990 Joanne was bookbinding editor, I subscriber), of course bookbinding, et 
cetera. I feel honored that at the table I am right next to Joanne. After dinner pres- 
ident Susan Filter announces an interesting lecture with slides on bookbinding. 
Satisfied in many ways we eventually go back to Berkeley. 

The last day before my return flight to Amsterdam should be really free of 
books, so I decide. I drive East to see the snow on top of the Sierra Nevada, and I 
see that snow and have a walk in it. But even then.... I really can’t help that in pass- 
ing by I find out that the Placer County Law Library in Auburn, in a modern build- 
ing, keeps a card catalogue in an absolutely lovely collection of antique tallboys, 
and that in Nevada City there is an annual Gold Rush Book Fair. 

Thus ended an extremely satisfying trip during which I not only saw the Cana- 
dian Rocky Mountains, the Oregon Coast, Muir Woods, Alcatraz, and the Sierra 
Nevada, had the privilege to see many fine books, presses and libraries, and went 
home with bags bulging with books, but—most important “even for a biblio- 
phile”—also reinforced old friendships and established new ones. Looking back I 
can only say from the bottom of my heart that I made this trip from beginning to 
end for the joy of the doing. 


SJAAK HUBREGTSE teaches typography and the history of the bookin Amsterdam. 


The Book Club’s Grants Program 
Some Past History and an Update 


by John Crichton 


ales BOOK CLUB, which has not traditionally had a reputation for taking bold 
steps, did exactly that in 1998 when it inaugurated the first Book Club grants 
program. The Board of Directors, together with a newly formed Grants Commit- 
tee, established guidelines for the Club to give financial aid to scholars for research 
and writing in the fields of Western American history and the book arts. 

The first effort was a modest one, but nonetheless an impressive and fortu- 
itous initiative considering that not many years before this the Book Club’s finan- 
cial position was headed in a direction that would have eventually required us to 
seek grants rather than give them. The original program, under the tutelage of stal- 
wart Board member Earl Emelson, provided grants of $1,000 to $5,000 to each 
approved applicant, with the total of all grants not to exceed $10,000 in a given 
year. Among the original prerequisites were that applicants be residents of the 
Western states, that their work would result in a publishable text or be an example 
of a product of the book arts, and that the Book Club have first publication rights 
for completed projects. The program was first announced in the Winter Quarterly 
News-Letter, 1998, accompanied by an inserted application, and soon afterwards 
the Book Club found itself in the grants business. 

The first year grants were given to bookbinder Dominic Riley for work on the 
restoration of 19th century photo albums, to Virginia M. Barrett for her research 
on Western poems, Among the Tallest Living Things: Poems of Northern California, 
and to Richard K. Hughey for work on a biography of San Francisco poet George 
Sterling. 

In 1999 the word spread and more applications came in and more money went 
out. That year the Book Club gave grants to Thomas Conroy for his work on book- 
binders’ finishing-tool makers, to James Karman for his work on the letters of Una 
and Robinson Jeffers, and to Steven Avella for his biography of C. K. McClatchy. 
Following those first two years the Book Club has given ten additional grants to, 
among others, Kathy Walkup, Joe D’Ambrosio (which will result in a Book Club 
publication this Spring), Cathy Luchetti, Alastair Johnston, Claudine Chalmers; 
and the subjects have included French painters in California, a history of Macken- 
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zie-Harris type foundry, women in Western printing, and the avant-garde 
Zephyrus Image Press. 

Besides the additional applications each year, news of the success of the grants 
program also resulted in solicitations for funds from other bookish organizations 
for functions and projects for which they were attempting to raise money. These 
requests, regardless of how worthy the causes, did not fit within the parameters of 
our grants guidelines, and there was no precedent for the Book Club to give out 
the sums being requested. Other than small memorial gifts, the Book Club simply 
had not given on a very large scale in the past because it had not been in the 
position to do so. With these new requests, however, came the opportunity to re- 
examine the grants program and consider expanding it to include grants other 
than ones solely to individuals for research and writing. Our accountant, Mike 
Sack, and Treasurer John Borden encouraged this, and when Curtis Taylor became 
President in 2002, he expanded the Grants Committee and charged me with the 
task of preparing a proposal for an enlarged program. 

In October 2002 the Board of Directors approved a plan for a new grants pro- 
gram, together with new general guidelines and procedures for the Grants Com- 
mittee. With this proposal, the research grants remained essentially as they were, 
except that we doubled the amount of annual giving from the $10,000 total to 
$20,000, and we dropped the requirement that an applicant be a resident of one 
of the Western states. The expansion of the program came primarily with the addi- 
tion of two new categories of grants: institutional program grants, and grants for 
special events and projects. Numerous kinds of specific grants fall into these 
groups: donations to non-profit institutions whose primary mission is education 
in the fields of book arts, bibliography, or librarianship; scholarships for students 
to such institutions; and assistance in the sponsorship of book collecting contests 
at universities, among others. Examples of how the Book Club has implemented 
its new program include funds for three scholarships for Mark Dimunation’s class 
on the History of the Book at the Rare Book School in Charlottesville, Virginia, 
and a contribution toward the publication of the catalogue celebrating the Her- 
man and Gudrun Zaph exhibition, Calligraphic Type Design in the Digital Age. And 
there are other proposals before us which will be decided upon soon. 

This year’s research grants competition saw a record number of applicants and 
a record number of awardees, viz: printer and scholar Frances Butler for her pro- 
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posed work The Body in the Book: Popular Graphics and the Secret Transmission of 
Savoir Faire; Carol Fitzgerald for her bibliography of the Americana series Amert- 
can Folkways, Regions of America, American Trails, and American Mountains; David 
Forbes for his study of the San Francisco lithographic firm of Britton and Rey; 
Gregory Graalfs for his biography of California author, book-maker, and photog- 
rapher J. Smeaton Chase; Robert Greenwood for a history of the Talisman Press; 
James Silverman for his study on the children’s literature published by San 
Francisco’s Anton Roman; Eleanor Swent for a Chinese-California oral history 
project; Matthew O’Brien for his essay-photographic study of California cattle 
ranches; and Thomas Wyman for a biography of English mathematician Henry 
Briggs, the inventor of logarithms who is also credited as being the first to depict 
California as an island. 

One frequently asked question about the Book Club grants program is what 
is its mission, which is easy to answer: our mission is to assist individuals, institu- 
tions, organizations, and programs that have interests which complement and fos- 
ter aims and activities similar to those of the Book Club. Our guidelines and 
requirements are not onerous, but they do clearly specify that grants other than 
those for research to individuals must be to non-profit organizations and institu- 
tions. The research grants are awarded once a year. The applications are announced 
and sent out January 2, and the closing date for submitting a completed applica- 
tion is March 1. The other grants can be given at any time of the year, funds per- 
mitting, but all requests for such grants must be made in writing to the Grants 
Committee at the Book Club offices. They are then forwarded to the Committee: 
Curtis Taylor, Gary Kurutz, John Borden, Peter Hanff, Ken Karmiole, and me, 
as Chair. 

The Grants Committee was impressed this year by the quality, variety and 
number of the applications for research grants, and we are encouraged and grati- 
fied that the hard work of the present Committee as well as the previous Com- 
mittee under Earl Emelson has possibly begun the process of establishing a foun- 
dation that could become a hallmark tradition at the Book Club. And we are indeed 
a fortunate organization for having this opportunity. 

&S 
JOHN CRICHTON, Proprietor of San Francisco’s Brick Row Book Shop, is past pres- 
ident of The Book Club and present Chair of the Grants Committee. 
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Exhibition Notes 


A number of works by the outstanding Northern California book artist and print- 
maker Katherine Venturelli were on exhibit at the Book Club from February 21 to 
April 4, 2003. A reception for the artist was held on March 17, during which Ms. 
Venturelli talked to members and guests about the source of her inspiration, her 
etching and engraving techniques as well as the methods of making her unique 
books. Members received an announcement card for this exhibition especially 
designed by Katherine Venturelli and printed with the assistance of Terry Horri- 
gan of San Francisco’s Protean Press. For those who missed the exhibition, or 
wish to see the books and prints again, images are available on our web page: 
bccbooks.org 

#s On April 7 members and guests were treated to an illustrated lecture, “Alberto 
Tallone Editore: Fine Printing at Alpignano,” by Roderick Cave, an eminent British 
historian of private presses and of typography. A number of books printed at the 
Tallone Press were on exhibition in the Club’s rooms. After his witty and inform- 
ative talk, Mr. Cave distributed several outstanding keepsakes from the Tallone 
Press. April 7 was also the date of the opening of The Rounce & Coffin Club’s 
Sixty-second Annual Exhibition of Western Books, an assortment of new trade 
publications as well as some charming original artists books, through May 15. 

#§ Joe D'Ambrosio needs no introduction to the members of The Book Club of 
California For almost forty-five years now, he has written the text, set the type, 
made the paper, designed the illustrations, created distinctive artwork, printed let- 
terpress and bound an extraordinary series, more than ninety world-class artist’s 
books whose degree of technical complexity has often enticed viewers to ask, “How 
did he do this?” D’Ambrosio’s miniature books are legendary for their inventive- 
ness despite their incredibly tiny proportions. From May 19 to July 11, 2003, mem- 
bers and guests will have an opportunity to see an exhibition of some of his 
latest works meant to allow viewers to actually follow the various steps of Joe 
D’Ambrosio’s processes of creative production. This exhibition coincides with the 
publication of A Memoir of Book Design 1969-2000, written by Joe D’Ambrosio 
especially for The Book Club of California and available in an edition of 350 copies. 
The artist, who asserts that “text comes first” and that what he does is simply to 
“uplift the text,” selected the books for this exhibition to be like “an artist’s book 
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manual demonstrating why I chose certain designs for certain books.” On Mon- 

day, May 19, from 5 to 7 p.m., Joe D'Ambrosio will be at the Book Club to meet 

with members, answer questions, chat about artist’s books, sign copies of his 

books—particularly A Memoir of Book Design, and at 7 p.m., to present an illus- 

trated talk about his work and about the meaning and importance of artist’s books. 
&S 

DR. ADELA SPINDLER ROATCAP, Chairman, Exhibitions Committee 


Gifts & Acquisitions 


In addition to the William Morris gift from Sjaak Hubregetse, mentioned above, 
the Club’s library received two items from that bookish dynamo, Msgr. Francis J. 
Weber. The first is Santa Margarita de Cortona Asistencia: A Forgotten Missionary 
Foundation along California’s El Camino Real (Saint Francis Historical Society, A. 
D. 2003) This history features some fascinating photographs and a lovely cover 
painting by Will Sparks. The second from Msgr. Weber is A Legacy of Healing: The 
Story of Catholic Health Care in the Archdiocese of Los Angeles, also published in 
2003 by the Saint Francis Historical Society. Thanks, Msgr. Weber. 

#3 The complete Zamorano 80 collection of Club member Daniel G. Volkmann, 
Jr., was recently sold at auction by Dorothy Sloan. The sale took place at the Soci- 
ety of California Pioneers in San Francisco, on February 5, 2003 (in conjunction 
with the 36th California International Antiquarian Book Fair). An impressive illus- 
trated catalogue was created for the occasion, with historical essays by W. Michael 
Mathes and Gary Kurutz. We are grateful to Suzanne K. Salinetti of the Studley 
Press, Dalton, Massachusetts, for a copy of this highly useful catalogue. 

#5 Some time back Ethel Crockett Aldridge gave us a small stack of printing-relat- 
ed books, declaring that she did not want any formal acknowledgment — but we 
are glad to have them all, especially the 1957 Mackenzie & Harris type specimen 
book and Hermann Zapf’s Manuale Typographicum — a beguiling compendium of 
one hundred quotations on types and printing “from the past and present” “in six- 
teen different languages.” 

#s From Carl K. Mahakian of Rancho Mirage, a San Francisco native, we have 
received the 1912 Manual of the Holy Rosary Sodality of Star of the Sea Church, San 
Francisco. Our thanks to Colonel Mahakian for this addition to our collection of 
local printing — can anyone tell us who printed such items in that era? 
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Serendipity 


The Committee Chairman’s Meanderings — oops! Musings 


“And the War Came,” Abraham Lincoln declared in one of those phrases that fix 
no cause, blame, or responsibility, and so it did in San Francisco on Thursday, 
March 20. Anti-war protesters ran along Market Street and through the Financial 
District shutting down intersections. 

At 9, we wandered a block to Montgomery and Clay by the Transamerica Pyra- 
mid. The crowd was festive, good-natured, and good humored; almost a Spring 
Break atmosphere pervaded. Cameras clicked in great profusion. A police cordon 
stood professional and unflappable. Three viewing from a building ledge quickly 
dismounted when a worried manager appeared. A rare pro-war adherent poster- 
ing, “When Bush Talks, Bagdad Rocks!! Let’s Rock!!!” stood back, ignored. A half- 
dozen protesters, with arms locked in steel pipes, sat where the streets crossed. 

As firefighters cut loose one from the iron ring and police dragged away the 
limp victim, a cheer went up from the assembled. Drumming —a plastic coat hang- 
er on a mail box would do —and chants punctuated the audible din: “War is Wrong, 
Stay Strong,” followed by truisms, “The People United, Will Not Be Defeated,” and 
“Peace is Patriotic.” At 3, we watched thousands stream down California Street with 
flags flying. 

One explanatory circular, printed in an edition of thirty thousand on March 
26, explained the actions of the 2oth. Direct Action to Stop the War called on all to 
“join us in opposing the war profiteers who do business in San Francisco,” and fur- 
thermore, “to construct an alternative world in which we have real democracy and 
real power over the terms of our lives, socially, economically, and internationally” 
We find such arguments simplistic, an infantile Marxism combining the Mer- 
chants of Death of the World War I with the 1960s. 

Well we understand the disinclination of the Bay Area to play in the Bush 
League. “Bush Kills for Profit,’ read one sticker we picked up on Market Street. 
Does he? Does the subject of the protest even matter? Wryly, we watch the press 
nostalgically treat protests as a normal way of life here, encompassing forty years 
and three generations. 

In contrast, on October 30, 2002, the Army transferred its last post, Fort Bak- 
er, hard by the Golden Gate Bridge, to the Park Service. December 31 marked the 
closing of the quaint, ramshackle Fort Mason Officers’ Club, where we spent pleas- 
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ant evenings with our historical groups. Thus ends an economic component of the 
Bay Area that supplied civilian labor-intensive posts and shipyards, reaching back 
over two centuries to March 28, 1776, when Spanish troops established the Presidio. 

In the end, the District Attorney dropped all felony charges against arrested 
protectors with a spokesman declaring, “This is San Francisco, and since the 
Summer of Love and beyond, it’s where social experimentation can take place in 
an open way.” 

Yet, the Transamerica Pyramid at Clay and Montgomery now shows the hard 
side of the Bay City. This site once housed the freewheeling, four-story Mont- 
gomery Block, built by attorneys grown fat on Spanish Land Grants. Its fourteen 
stores and one hundred twelve rooms saw much of that “social experimentation.” 
Everyone frequented the Monkey Block, from Ambrose Bierce and George Ster- 
ling, subjects of our latest book, to Sun Yat-sen planning the 10-10 Revolution, and 
Coppa’s famous literary watering hole. 

Now, the Pyramid has taken out a license to crenelate. Eight-foot-high white 
wooden walls confine three sides, as secretive work spreads over the sidewalks and 
into the public streets. “I can’t tell you,” security guards reply to queries. Inside, 
where once an invited public viewed exhibits—we will never forget the incompara- 
ble 1991 “Golden Age of Yosemite Panting”— visitors enter by a separate portal and 
gates bar access to elevators. 

We are NOT going to say, “A Plague on Both your Houses,” for we have other 
uses for plague pronouncements. On March 27, we heard Wall Street Journal re- 
porter Marilyn Chase’s maiden reading from her book, The Barbary Plague: The 
Black Death in Victorian San Francisco (New York: Random House, 2003; $25.95). 
We came away mightily impressed. An English major, she writes with description 
and verve, phrased for the spoken word. Ironically, for the past week Chase had 
been covering another epidemic out of Asia, Severe Acute Respiratory Syndrome 
(SARS). 

We came to this subject some years ago when we found the 1909 Report of the 
Citizens’ Health Committee on Eradicating Plague from San Francisco. Committee 
historian Frank Morton Todd produced a profound, pungent piece popping with 
reproduced posters, and printed by the fine Press of Charles A. Murdock & Co. We 
always figured that all the neglected manuscript hoards that the Earthquake did 
not burn, the rat cleaners destroyed. Secondly, we have always stood amazed that 
so often reviled Capitalism, and not just government, contributed $140,000, lead- 
ership, and manpower to the cleanup. 
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1900 was the Year of the Rat, and in March, the first case of bubonic plague 
left the Orient to enter the Western hemisphere. “In San Francisco plague met 
politics,” Todd quipped. A hasty and ridiculed quarantine confined the disease to 
Chinatown, finally suppressing it in February 1904 — although the connection 
between rats, fleas, and disease was only partially understood. 

“Bubonic plague is not a filth disease — it is a rat disease,” San Franciscans dra- 
matically learned; nor was it “the peculiar affliction of vegetarians, as some 
believed. The 1906 earthquake-shattered sewers radiated rats! Two million long- 
tailed furries held a 5:1 ratio over citizens, and beginning in May 1907, deaths 
cropped up throughout the city. To the rescue rode handsome U.S. Public Health 
Surgeon Rupert Blue, while gleaming gold and white battleships provided needed 
reinforcements. 

With Dr. Rupert on the job, San Francisco experienced a Code Blue. The 
health officer suavely suggested that if President Teddy Roosevelt’s Great White 
Fleet were to stop in San Francisco, bringing prestige and economic boom to the 
shattered city, he must present the Admiral with a clean bill of health. On January 
28, 1908, Mayor Edward Robeson Taylor, better known as a founder of the Book 
Club, appointed the Committee. All as humanly possible went well, but critters 
were another matter. Rats to squirrels to chipmunks made the plague germ endem- 
ic to the Western United States. 

Unremembered Dr. Rupert Blue is worthy of a City memorial. His headquar- 
ters were at 401 Fillmore Street; the Citizens Committee’s at the Merchants Ex- 
change. Perhaps brethren of the Ancient and Honorable Order of E Clampsus 
Vitus will rise to the erection of a plaque, for Yerba Buena Number 1’s first com- 
memoration made the news. 

On February 18, genial Peter Hanff, BCC officer of many hats, performed the 
old college trick of seeing how many experts, reporters, and spectators he could 
cram into a tiny Bancroft Library conference room. Two of the four talking heads 
are among our members, dynamo Jim Spitze and California Historical Society 
Director Stephen Becker. All sought to clear up a confusion. It appears that back 
in 1579, Francis Drake, an ECV member in good standing, left a commemorative 
Plate of Brasse that had become lost over the years. 

In the 1930s, a few from a small group of movers and shakers in history, muse- 
ums, libraries, and the Book Club sought to rectify this misplacement. Among 
those involved in recreating the plaque, or those who ultimately knew of it, were 
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George Ezra Dane, George Haviland Barron, Charles Camp, George C. Clark, 
Albert Dressler, Carl I. Wheat, and the BCC’s legendary Al Shumate, who provid- 
ed clues to the unraveling. 

Their target was famed professor and Bancroft Library Director Herbert 
Eugene Bolton, who was supposed to bring the new-found plate to an intimate 
dinner, where black light would dramatically reveal a fluorescent “ECV” on the 
reverse. However, this prank really got out of hand; the Clampers lost the plate; it 
was found by chance and enshrined as legitimate at The Bancroft Library. Califor- 
nia History (Volume 81, No. 2, 2002) carries a full 22-page account. 

At February’s Antiquarian Book Fair we accumulated the January issue of 
Book Source Magazine in which Diane DeBlois, that facile writer from inland New 
York, expounds on “Literature of the Trade Card.” Her article is a must for anyone 
interested in such. “The [Clipper] cards enjoy a royal status,” she proclaims, and 
Bruce Roberts is at present writing the definitive work for The Book Club of Cal- 
ifornia. Look for it! 

Likewise, on February 7, amid printed pleasures, we appropriated a poem, 
“Please Help the Book-Seller.” The proprietor of G[arrett] H. Scott Job & Steam 
Press, now of Ann Arbor, Michigan, but late of San Francisco’s Brick Row Book- 
shop, dedicated it to Marc Selvaggio of Schoyer’s Books. 

As we have never met a digression we could dismiss, we digress. BCC director 
John Crichton, lord of said brick establishment at 49 Geary Street, moves as this 
issue appears to Jeffrey Thomas’s abode on that second floor, while Thomas will 
eventually purvey publications from his Cow Hollow home. In this economic 
whatever, whose terms have evolved from Panic, to Depression, to recession, to 
downturn, Scott’s poem is prescient. We did our part to help. 


Stay! Gentle browser, take a look, 
Consider picking out a book, 
From S -r’s Books of Berkeley, 
In Our Lord’s year 2003. 





Pray! Regard M—c’s lines of care! 

His scant thatch of remnant hair, 

All fleck’d with gray! His doleful mien! 
Such sorrows this bookseller’s seen! 
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A sale, twould be heaven-sent, 

Lest in the ranks of mendicant, 

The owners find themselves enrolling, 
And the beggar numbers swelling. 


For if their modest income flow, 

Does not keep up with their out-go, 
The buoyant M—c’s dancing feet, 

Shall be daily forced to pound the street. 


So ignore his phrensied looks, 

And make a gen’rous stack of books, 
To purchase for cash monies down, 
And please beat not his prices down. 


Should you scorn to purchase, before you walk, 
Pray, stay a moment, stop and talk, 

Allay the bookseller’s direful woe 

And spend words of comfort ere you go. 


Four days later, February 1, Douglas Johns’ Western Gallery sold the library 
of Dr. John H. Urabec (1907-1992), who collected Los Angeles fine printers. Of par- 
ticular note, the catalogue presented Charles N. Johnson’s 73-page “Check List of 
the 344 publications of Dawson’s Book Shop, Los Angeles, 1906-1999.” Johns also 
offers it as an offprint, autographed by Glen and Muir Dawson, $22.50, and other- 
wise at $12.50 (Johns’ Western Gallery, 57 Post Street, No. 915, San Francisco, 94104). 

We hate recording deaths of good people. On January 10, an Emeryville lowlife 
ran down famed photographic historian Peter Palmquist, 66, in a well-lit cross- 
walk. Despite the neglect of the press, his death on the 13th leaves an unfilled void. 

We remember Palmquist for his unquenchable interest in nineteenth-centu- 
ry photography that led to a collection of 250 thousand images, most now in Yale’s 
Beinecke Library. We are pleased to have on our shelves biographies and catalogues 
of Wells Fargo agent Augustus W. Ericson, incidentally a photographer of Hum- 
boldt County redwoods, stereo sellers Lawrence & Houseworth, artistic Carleton 
Watkins, and Palmquist’s pioneering studies of pioneer women photographers. 
His last, with Thomas R. Kailbourne, Pioneer Photographers of the Far West: A 
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Biographical Dictionary, 1840-1865 (Stanford University Press, 20003 $125) is a tour 
de force. 

Our reward for these meanderings is that some readers, without coercion, 
even say they LIKE this column. For good, anecdotal writing, though, we refer all 
to Bob Young’s musing in the Sacramento Book Collectors Club’s newsletter. At 
only $15 a year, membership is more than a bargain! 

#s We know it is just going to be one of THOSE years! We were just recover- 
ing from the shock that the Raelians, an unusual religious sect, and Clonaid 
claimed to have cloned a human baby, when on January 15, a strange card arrived 
in the mail. We were reaghaled with an accordion fold with four identical illustra- 
tions of a weird bug-eyed alien family. Had someone we knew, with total dis- 
reaghgard for consequences, gone over to the Dark Side? Then we read, “Just 
cloning around,” signed “THE REAGHLIANS, Pat, Maxine & Molly,’ and reagh- 
lized we had a new printer for the QN-L. 


ROBERT J. CHANDLER, All Fools’ Day, 2003 





«5 The University of California Extension, Santa Cruz, will present two lectures by 
Gregory T. Graalfs on “The History of the Book.” These illustrated talks are sched- 
uled for July 17 and 25, from 7 to 9:30 p.m. at the Cupertino Campus, 10420 Bubb 
Road. Mr. Graalfs will discuss aspects of the subject sometimes overlooked, such 
as technological developments and historical and political events from the begin- 
nings of modern printing to its early history in America. The cost for the series is 
$35; for more information, telephone 800-660-8639 or visit to enroll online. Print- 
er Felicia Rice is the contact person: telephone 831-427-6626; email 


A Fourth of July Special 
For a mere $7.40 at your local United States Post Office, you and your friends and 


relations can possess a delightful, patriotic, and even useful item: Old Glory: A 
beloved national symbol woven into the fabric of American life. This 28-page book- 
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let, 62” x 4’; is illustrated in full color with a variety of uses of the American flag 
in posters, decorations, post cards, sheet music, election buttons, and trade 
cards—three of which come from the collection of Club member George Fox. 
Another Club member, Richard Sheaff of Scottsdale, Arizona, provided the greater 
bulk of the flag ephemera pictured and was the guiding spirit behind this souvenir 
item. By Post Office standards, the printing of 3 million copies is almost a limited 
edition, and here is the real bonus: The booklet contains twenty usable 37 cent 
stamps with flag designs. 


Publication Notes 


Club members surely know that we have not always achieved our goal of three 
books a year, but it looks as if we might be able to make up for lost time soon. With 
the March appearance of Dear Master, Dr. Roger Larson’s meticulous and inform- 
ative editing of George Sterling’s letters to Ambrose Bierce, the Club’s 2003 publi- 
cation program made its debut. This book provides an engaging look at the liter- 
ary scene of the early twentieth century in the West and beyond, with emphasis on 
two brilliant writers of the era. Interestingly, George Sterling introduced the vol- 
ume of Ambrose Bierce’s letters which The Book Club of California published in 
1922, edited by Bertha Clark Pope —a sequel at long last (with a few omissions and 
small errors corrected by Dr. Larson). 

#5 Peter Koch’s stunning design for Dear Master seems a very hard act to follow, 
but Jack W. Stauffacher’s Inscriptions at the Old Public Library in San Francisco, in 
quite a different style, is a beautiful and insightful book that will be treasured by 
more distant members as well as San Franciscans. Its several essays put the inscrip- 
tions of the Old Main (now reincarnated as the Asian Art Museum) in historical, 
artistic, and intellectual context, with comparisons to those of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale in Paris, the Boston Public Library, and the Detroit Public Library, 
among others. Special Collections Librarian Andrea Grimes traced the sources for 
many of the inscriptions, so ably photographed by Dennis Letbetter. Author Gray 
Brechin discourses on “beaumanence,” a term borrowed from Porter Garnett: 
“indestructible by reason of beauty.” Michael Harvey, himself a carver of inscrip- 
tions, explains the technical side, and Sumner Stone, a designer of type, delves far 
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into the historical past of letterforms for inscriptions and books. But it is impos- 
sible to encapsulate this book in a few brief sentences —it was a six-year labor of 
love by many people, and it is exciting, learned, handsome, and truly humane 
in scope. 

«s Another change of pace brings Club members Joseph D’Ambrosio’s A Memoir 
of Book Design, 1969-2000, celebrated at the Club on May 19, 2003. Here again, an 
attempt to condense is an exercise in frustration. This is a rich and varied account, 
wonderfully honest, of the career of “an artist working in the book medium.” 
D’Ambrosio recounts his trials and errors as well as his achievements and takes 
readers into all the laborious and risky processes he has pulled together over the 
years to create his many books — books which often seem to require something 
more than that word to describe them, as the many illustrations witness. 
D’Ambrosio himself designed A Memoir and oversaw its printing in Arizona. The 
beautiful binding, in black cloth and a patterned paper designed by D’Ambrosio 
in muted grays, was executed by Cardoza-James in San Francisco. 

«s The Publications Committee has other books in progress; a report next time 
will let members know what more may come later in this busy year. 
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New Patron Members Address Sponsor 

Norman McKnight Berkeley Peter Koch 

Gary J. Near San Francisco Vincent J. Lozito 
Piero Nicole Patri San Francisco J.& D. Sonnichsen 
Terry W. Schackman Kansas City, MO Kathleen Burch 
New Sustaining Member 


Jay N. Guerber Washington, DC Robert Haines, Jr. 
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New Regular Members 
Michael P. Dwyer 
Ferol Egan 
Peter J. Flagg 
Richard Friedlander 
Linnea Lundquist 
Thomas C. Schwartzburg 
Richard Smart 
Rich Spelker 
Susan Travers 
Kathleen Walkup 
Robin EF. Wells 
Amy L. West 
Benjamin & 

Mary Ann Whitten 
Steve Woodall 


New Student Member 
Michelle Renee Martin 


New Library Member 
University of Illinois at 
Urbana-Champaign 


San Francisco 
Berkeley 

San Francisco 
New York, NY 
San Francisco 
Berkeley 

N. Vancouver, BC 
San Francisco 
Elk Grove 
Palo Alto 
Hayward 

San Francisco 


San Francisco 
San Francisco 


Champaign, IL 


Urbana, IL 
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Norman McKnight 
Richard H. Dillon 
Gary FE. Kurutz 
Emmett EF Harrington 
John McBride 
Roger Wicker 
Kathleen Burch 
Kathleen Burch 
Vincent J. Lozito 
Kathleen Burch 
Robert J. Chandler 
Judith Robinson 


William Wreden, Jr. 
Mary K. Austin 


Membership Committee 


former member 


The following members have changed from regular to sustaining status: 


Alan Robert Beber 
Jonathan Clark 
Victoria Dailey 
Henry Hollander 
Marc Selvaggio 


San Francisco 
Mountain View 
Beverly Hills 
San Francisco 
Berkeley 
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The Helen Fragments 


TRANSLATIONS FROM HOMER’S Iliad 


Modesty has me, 
father, 
& dread; 


Death’s bane 
would have been a boon to me 
when I followed your son here, 


Leaving a known room, 
and a daughter 

almost a woman, 
and girlhood’s loved ones, 


But that life was not to be, 
& I waste, crying. 
3:172-76 


The Helen Fragments, translations from Homer’s Iliad by Richard Seibert. Original drawings by 
Winifred McNeill. Published by Peter Koch. Available Summer 2003. 


Inquiries welcome: PETER KOCH PRINTERS 2203 Fourth Street, Berkeley California 94710; 510 849-0673 


